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CHILDREN I HAVE MET. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Upon a certain Christmas Eve not many years ago, 
I was in a train on the North-western Railway, 
bound for London, It is the fashion to express pity 
for persons of my mature age who are obliged to 
travel upon that festive season, when they ought to 
be ‘by rights’ in their chairs by their own hearth, 
surrounded by laughing child-faces, and looking 
forward—not without some apprehension—to snap- 
dragon ; but I did not feel any commiseration for 
myself whatever. My home was in town, and I 
should meet there with such a loving welcome, I 
well knew, as would compensate me for any in- 
convenience of my present position. As for the 
child-faces, they indeed were not awaiting me, but 
since I had never known such a thing, they would 
not be missed. I was content to picture to myself 
the bright glad face of her who had been my own 
true wife for near a quarter of a century, and which, 
if not so fair, was ten times as dear to me as on the 
day on which I had beheld it first. The battle of 
life had been a hard one for me, and in my secret 
heart I believe I should have lost it had she not 
stood by my side; for in that warfare the non- 
combatants count for much. 

Good wives are the music that puts man in heart, 
as the martial band inspires the soldier; only in 
their case it plays right on throughout the fight, 
now soft, now loud, but ever heard till death comes 
to us or them. They are the hospital staff, who 
bind up our wounds and nurse us tenderly, when 
the battle has gone sore against us ; and they are the 
chaplains also, who, taking advantage of our weak- 
ness, would lead us—God bless them—to, the skies, 
of which we have lost sight in all that smoke and 
turmoil, I would not have said this to my Nelly 
for a kingdom—for these angels are human, after 
all—but such was the thought that I entertained 
about her as the express flew through the falling 
snow, which had clothed all objects with its dazz- 
ling robe, as though it were attiring earth as a bride 
for heaven. 


As the day drew on—for my journey was a long 
one—and the sunbeams faded, those bridal garments 
became those of death, and the look of the vast 
snow-shroud made me shiver. What would life 
become, thought I, if my sunbeam were to cease, 
and I should be left alone, without even that reflec- 
tion of it to comfort me such as the widower sees, 
or thinks he sees, in the eyes of his children? A 
selfish thought indeed, but are not all our thoughts 
selfish, even when they are busied with those who 
are far dearer to us than self itself? If she did die, 
would the religion which I professed prove indeed a 
solace? Would there be any actual consolation in the 
belief that we should meet again where there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, and where 
all the conditions of our existence must needs be 
wholly changed? I am not a sentimental man—far 
from it ; I plume myself, with reason, upon my prac- 
tical character. To many a plain man of mature 
years and of the middle class, who has no pretensions 
to be considered a philosopher, such thoughts, or 
others like them, have doubtless sometimes come 
for a brief space, to be dissipated by the first material 
incident. The carriage passing over the points at 
the terminus, and shaking us all up a little, cut the 
thread of my slender speculations, and set me won- 
dering, as our long train banged and clattered into 
the station, whether there would be a sufficiency of 
cabs to supply our needs. I had not much luggage, 
but there was a box containing a certain Christmas 
present for my Nelly about which I was solicitous, 
and I repaired at once to the luggage-van to look 
after it. ‘Of course, it is the last box,’ was upon the 
tip of my impatient tongue, as trunks, imperials, 
and hat-boxes were poured out upon the platform, 
and ever and anon the ‘By your leave’ of the 
porter with his iron-wheeled barrow made my keen 
sense of the rights of property succumb to the care 
of life and limb; but as it happened, I had this 
time underrated the malice of destiny; the box 
was not there at all. The luggage-van yawned 
before me with nothing in it; and with my heart 
full of bitterness and thoughts of action at law for 
loss of goods in transit, I turned upon my heel, and 
almost overset a little woman of five years old or so, 
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with a look of wistfulness in her tear-wet eyes of 
blue that would have melted Herod. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ inquired I, stooping my 
ear to the level of her rosebud of a mouth. 

‘Gibbinth,’ said she, laying her small hand upon 
my arm, 

‘Give you what, my darling?’ It was plain she 
was not a beggar ; indeed, I should have used the 
phrase of a ‘lady’s child’ in describing her, had not 
her woful little face put all ideas of her social 
rank out of my mind. She was well and warmly 
clad, as assorted with the snowy night, and had a 
seal-skin muff hanging round her neck, in which, 
so soon as she found she had attracted my attention, 
she replaced her little hands, 

‘You are Gibbinth?’ continued she, looking at 
me anxiously from top to toe, as though to dis- 
cover for herself some distinctive mark of the 
Gibbins family. 

*No, my dear, said I; ‘I am not.” It was im- 
possible to be angry with such a tiny creature, 
but I certainly did not feel flattered at being taken 
for any such person. If it had been Montmorenci 
or Howard, the mistake might have been intelli- 
gible enough: but Gibbins ! 

*If you are not Gibbinth, where can Gibbinth 

be ?’ continued the little maiden ; ‘the Dutchman 
has been in my eyes for ever so long.’ 
' I had never heard the metaphor about the Dutch- 
man (who, by-the-bye, turned out to be the Dust- 
man), but it was evident that the poor little thing 
was sleepy and tired. The passengers had by this 
time all departed, and, besides the officials, there 
was no one visible beneath the roof of that ghastly 
station save myself, this little one, and a single 
cabman, who was making intermittent signs to me 
with his whip—as though he were moved by clock- 
work—that he was waiting there for my conveni- 
ence, and that he hoped any longer delay would be 
considered in the fare. A feeling began to creep 
over me that I had done some wrong to this poor 
little scrap in not being Gibbins, as she had ex- 
pected, and that she had some sort of claim upon 
me in consequence. In vain I said to myself that 
that ‘wouldn’t wash,’ and called up all the precepts 
of a long and successful commercial career to justify 
the great principle of non-interference. The most 
that they could do for me was to suggest my shift- 
ing the responsibility upon somebody else, and 
referring the matter to the railway officials. 

As I moved away to where ‘Inspector's Office’ 
was inscribed over a doorway, my small acquaint- 
ance again laid her little hand upon my wrist, not 
as a grown-up lady takes a gentleman’s arm, but 
with a certain sense of assured dependence, that it 
was impossible to ignore or to resist. 

If I was not Gibbins, that tiny pressure seemed 
to say I was in Gibbins’s place, and the future con- 
duct of affairs, so far as she was concerned, was no 
longer in her hands, but mine. 

‘Mr Inspector, said I, when I had found that 
officer, ‘what is the meaning of this little lady 
being all alone here ?” 


‘Well, sir, I was in hopes that you could have 
told us that.’ He took off his cap, which had a 
gold band round it, not in my honour, as I sup- 
posed, but for my small companion to admire and 
handle (it had been, as I afterwards discovered, her 
plaything for the last six hours, in the intervals of 
his official business). ‘We all thought that you 
were Gibbins come at last.’ 

‘Iam nothing of the sort,’ said I testily. ‘I 
never saw this’—here she looked up from the 
cap with such an astonished gaze, caused by my 
harsh tones, that I felt quite ashamed of myself— 
‘I say I never before set eyes upon this little 
lady in all my life’ 

‘I am sorry for it, sir,’ answered the inspector, 
‘ for she don’t seem to have any other friend. She 
has been here for half the day, and more, in the 
waiting-room yonder; and whenever a train comes 
in, out she trots, and asks for Gibbins. It’s an 
infamous shame of those who have sent a child 
like that up on a Christmas Eve, with nobody to 
meet her, at a great station like this ; and I should 
like to have the a of em.’ 

‘What’s her name }’ inquired I, in a whisper. 

‘Well, you had better ask her, sir ; for none of 
us can make head or tail of it ourselves,’ 

Then I stooped down, and put the first question 
in the Church Catechism to this poor little waif 
and stray. 

‘What is your name ? 

‘I’m Osey, replied she, looki 
that such an obvious fact sho 
known to me, 

‘She means Rosey,’ explained the inspector ; 
‘such a child as that can never pronounce her hars, 
bless you. It’s plain to me that you ain’t a family 
man, sir.’ 

I had once, however, been within a very little 
of being so, and that was, in truth, the chief 
reason why I did not at once offer this delicate 
human waif the shelter of our home. 

Some years ago, I had met, within a few streets 
of my own door, an ayah, an Indian nurse, with per- 
haps the fattest child in her arms which England 
has yet produced, and who had lost her way ; 
she could understand a little English, but could 
speak no more of it than informed me that her 
master’s name was ‘Jone,’ evidently Bengalee for 
Jones. As to where he lived, she had no notion, 
except that it was in the direction of the setting 
sun, which for London is a somewhat vague 
address. 

She had a robe of white, which contrasted strik- 
ingly with her black and shining face ; she had a 
ring through her nose, of more splendour, I should 
say, than value ; and a pair of very lavishly em- 
broidered slippers turned up at the toes, Alto- 
gether, she was not a desirable person for a gentle- 
man in my line of business to be seen going about 
with, between six and seven in the afternoon, when 
oe sige and neighbours are all returning from 

e City. 

I felt at the time that she wouldn’t ‘ wash,’ and 
indeed it would have been no use if she did ; yet I 
could scarcely leave her to wander about all night 
with that enormous child; she was very tired 
already, it was evident, although not hungry ; 
people had offered her buns, it seemed, in great 
profusion, and one woman had nearly killed her 
with a bottle of ginger-beer (an article I believe 
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forbidden by the Hindu faith), and of the use and 
value of money she was utterly ignorant ; in short, 
I was obliged to bring her home, which I did, 
accompanied by a mob of about forty street-boys, 
and a policeman in the distance ; I had told him 
of her calamity, and he could suggest no remedy 
beyond the station-house, but the situation inter- 
ested him. 

By the skilful cross-examination of my wife, it 
was elicited from the ayah that she had gone out 
for a walk that morning with the child, and had 
been walking ever since, probably in a circle. 

‘But Jones must be the greatest idiot in Great 
Britain,’ said I, ‘to send a nurse out with his 
child who can’t speak English, and who doesn’t 
know her way.’ i 

‘Perhaps he didn’t want to see either of them 
again, observed my wife, with dismal sagacity. 

Then I perceived what a very unwashable 
material this article I had become responsible for 
might turn out to be; to have a strange child on 
one’s hands for life was bad enough, but to adopt a 
black woman with a ring through her nose and 
turn-up slippers! It might be that we were about 
to entertain an angel unawares, but I am bound to 
say she didn’t look like it. 

*I suppose she must have sheets to her bed’ 
said my wife doubtfully, when discussing the 
arrangements for the night. 

Yes, yes ; her colour is fast enough,’ returned I 
gloomily ; ‘ she is not an Ethiopian serenader,’ 

Not a syllable indeed did she sing or say, beyond 
*Yes’ or ‘No,’ and ‘Jone,’ while she remained 
under our roof, which was only for twelve hours ; 
nor: did the fat child open its mouth except for 
food, which it devoured voraciously, 

After breakfast the next morning came Jones (of 
India), whom the police had informed of the asylum 
which his offspring had received. He swore in 
Hindustanee at the ayah, boxed the child’s ears 
for being frightened at his father’s violence, and 
then expressed his thanks to my wife (for I was 


| gone to the City) for her ‘injudicious hospitality.’ 


‘I am sure your husband meant well,’ he was good 
enough to say, ‘but I should have had much less 
trouble if he had left matters to the police.’ 

It was the remembrance of this fiasco that made 
me even more practical than usual on the present 
occasion, and caused me to hesitate in constituting 
myself ‘ Rosey’s’ temporary guardian. 

‘You have told me your Christian name, my 
pretty child, but what is your surname ?’ 

‘My turname?’ It was = that I might as 
well have asked her the explanation of the Slesvig- 
Holstein difficulty, at that time at its acmé of 
complexity. 

What is your name ?” 

She shook her head till the golden curls fell over 
her sweet face as the summer wind scatters the 
laburnum. 

‘And mamma’s ?’ 

‘Mamma? Me no mamma,’ answered she quietly, 
as she buttoned and unbuttoned the chin-strap of 
the inspector's cap; an indifference far more 
pathetic to behold than any tears. 

‘But where is your home, Rosey ?” 

‘Home?’ Even that word had no meaning for 
her, it seemed; and yet her dress and manner 
shewed that she had experienced dutiful, if not 
kindly ministrations. Her unsuspecting trust and 

ence told also the same tale. 


‘ Are you at school, then, darling ?’ 

‘Et!’—here she brightened up, well pleased to 
oe her questioner at last intelligible—‘me at 
tool.’ 

‘And where is your school, Rosey ?” 

Here she became a laburnum again ; names and 
places were evidently not her strong point; she 
might have me from the skies themselves for 
all she knew of whence she came or whither she 
was going, 

The station she had come from, the inspector 
said, was Crewe—a large manufacturing town and 
by her ticket, and by 
the company’s luggage label upon a large box that 
had come with which had no 
address, 

‘What is to be done with her, Mr Inspector ?’ 

‘Well, the woman in charge of the waiting- 
rooms will look after her for the night, I daresay. 
I would take her home myself, if I had not a house 
full of brats already, though, Heaven knows, I don’t 
want to lose any of ’em. Every lady as has seen 
the child took notice of her, and gave her tarts 
and things in the refreshment-room ; but when it 
comes to taking her home with them—why, that 
is quite another matter. It’s so few wives, and 
still fewer husbands, as dares to do it, you see.’ 

‘Well, this is my card,’ said I; ‘ and I will take 
her to my wife as a Christmas present. I suppose 
Mr Gibbins will turn up to-morrow morning at. 
latest.’ 

‘Well, if the worst comes to the worst, you can 
but send her to the work’us, you know—poor little 
innocent sou! ;’ and with that he kissed her. 

If I had not been of so practical a nature, and 
if the regulations of the company had not for- 
bidden it, I could have almost given that inspector 
five shillings ; as it was, I left that amount with 
him for incidental expenses—giving me early news. 
of Gibbins, or what not—and then I called a cab. 

‘Rosey, my dear, I shall take you home with 
me,’ said I: ‘ you must want rest and supper.’ 

‘But Tosey must tum too, said Rosey. 

‘By all means, I thought Tosey was some doll 
that she had left in the waiting-room, and 
accompanied her thither to get it, while her box 
was being lifted on to the cab. 

In one of those vast and cheerless apartments 
with which railway travellers who arrive too soon, 
or too late, are so well acquainted, I found the 
woman in charge pacing up and down the place 
with a large bundle in her arms, 

‘Hullo, missey !’ said she: ‘so you have found 
your friend at last—I must say, sir,’ added she, 
addressing herself to me, ‘that you have given 
me a great deal of trouble—though I don’t grudge 
it, poor little fellow—in minding this boy for the 
whole afternoon. He’s as good as gold for one of 
his years, but of course he’s dog-tired, and ought 
to have been in his cot hours ago.’ 

‘Why, what boy is that?’ inquired I, with a 
vague sense of apprehension. 

‘Dat my itty brodder Tosey,’ explained my 
small companion. ‘Now, Tosey, tum alon: the 
coachey-poachey is waiting.’ 

There were two of them! Only those who have 
had twins unexpectedly presented to them, can 
em to themselves my feelings at that moment. 

ere was, however, bene ig it but to say with 


the pincushion—nay, with two pincushions— 


Welcome, little strangers,’ 
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At the word ‘ coachey-poachey,’ as though it had 
been an open sesame to his young affections, Tosey 
held out his arms to me, with a wild chuckle, at 
the same time kicking his little legs like one 
learning to swim. It was a terrible moment, for 
I did not know how to handle so delicate an 
article ; it was as though a parlour-maid who has 
never been ‘ out’ before should begin with washin 
up a service of eggshell china ; though Tosey di 
not look so much like the outside of the egg as the 
inside, poached. So white—for the poor little soul 
was wan and weary—so soft, so dimpled, so wabbly, 
and so warm he was, it seemed as though the 
touch of a finger would have broken him. 

He was a fair-complexioned child, like his 
sister ; but his eyes were a soft brown, whereas 
Rosey’s were as blue as the sky in June; and 
though, I suppose, a year younger than she, he 
had a look of thought and gravity (with wrinkles, 
too, everywhere) which might have become his 
own grandfather. I have since had some reason 
to believe that, in another state of existence, Tosey 
had been king of the fairies, and that the cares of 
his tiny kingdom still weighed upon him; but 
this is mere conjecture. e permitted himself 

t excitements, but, having expressed his feel- 
ings, sank always into a state of philosophic reflec- 
tion, as though to examine whether or no they had 
been justified. Thus, on catching sight of the cab- 
horse, he cried ‘Jee-jee,’ and jerked himself so 
violently in my arms that I thought for the 
moment we had both fallen backwards; then 
immediately afterwards he became stolid, silent, 
and statuesque. I seized upon this opportunity 
to place him on the back-seat of the vehicle, where 
I could have my eye on him, and where, being 
wedged in by his sister and her multitudinous 
wraps, I thought he would keep his equilibrium. 
This, however—although throughout the catas- 
trophe he preserved his gravity—was by no means 
the case, for no sooner did the wheels begin to 
move, than both of the children fell forward, 
regs’ my open purse out of my hand, from 
which I had just been paying the waiting-woman, 
and scattering its contents upon the floor of the 
cab, which, as usual, had as many holes as a 
cullender. What was the precise extent of my 
pecuniary loss, I never ventured to calculate, but 
certainly I did something to realise the dream of 
Dick Whittington in paving the neighbourhood of 
Euston Square with gold. 

Property, however (except in the eye of the law), 
is of less consequence than life, and all my energies 
were directed to preserve my fellow-travellers. 
Fortunately, they were so wrapped in clothing, 
that they could scarcely have been hurt—unless 
they; had fallen on their faces, which they did not, 
but quite the reverse—had they dropped from the 
top of St Paul’s; but for the rest of the journey 
I en one on one of my knees, and one on the 
other, and held them each with one arm as well. 
There is a famous picture (not the least like me, 
however) called the First Cradle, which accurately 
oe my position in the four-wheel ; nor did 
I dare to change it even by a hair’s-breadth, for in 
a second or two both of my little friends had fallen 
asleep, and it was clear by their sweet faces that it 
would have been a crime to wake them. Rosey 
was away in Paradise, where the only idolatry is 
baby-worship—the Peris were handing her about 
from one to the other, and she had a smile for 


every one. Tosey was back in Elfland, recounting 
his adventures among mortals, accompanied by 
philosophic reflections. Not a sigh escaped them, 
not a movement stirred their tender limbs; the 
snow, that was falling more thickly than ever, 
could not have come from the skies more innocent 
and pure than they were. 

I had not the least doubt of the nature of their 
reception from my Nelly ; my apprehensions were 
solely upon my own account, Th 


at ayah business, jf 


ad 
though it had happened long ago, still rankled jf 


in her memory. 
would, I knew, have done exactly as I 
and I should have expostulated with her upon 
acting upon impulse, and giving way to sentiment 
upon Christmas Eve. It is so different being phil- 
anthropic one’s-self, and bearing the inconvenience 
of the philanthropy of other people. 


f she had been in my ay she |} 
ad done, jf 


The astonishment of our parlour-maid upon per- 
ceiving her master return with these unexpected |} 
guests, was such that she actually forbore to jj 
remark upon them, as I carried them into the | 


house. 


voice from the drawing-room floor. 


‘Is that you, George ?’ cried my wife’s delighted |} 


‘I am not quite sure, my dear,’ was my reply; |} 
for indeed I had by this time begun to entertain |} 
suspicions of my own identity: ‘you had better | 


come down and see.’ 


‘Ah! you nice old darling, that is to look at 


the Christmas present you wrote about, I know,’ 


‘Well, no, said I; ‘that is gone astray’ (I had |} 


to then forgotten all about that unhappy box) ;, } 


u 
. But I have brought you two others ins 4 
‘You dear, delightful, generous—— Oh, my 
goodness, whose children have you got there ?” 
‘Gibbins’s.’ 
For the moment, that answer proved sufficient, 


for Rosey and Tosey had both opened those masked. |} 
batteries, their wondering eyes, and, silenced by |} 


their unexpected fire, my wife could only gasp, 
and gaze from one to the other. 
‘Mum—mum—mum—ium,’ ejaculated Tosey 
rapidly, with the air of a discoverer. 

‘Why, he takes me for his mamma, I do declare!’ 
continued Nelly with enforced admiration, as she 
folded him in her arms. 
my pretty dear ?’ 

‘ y 
upon with conscious pride. 
sitter and brudder, 

‘But where on earth are their parents? Where 
did you pick them up, and why did you bring 
them home ?’ 

‘ They were left at the station, and never called 
for, explained I ; ‘and since there was no sleeping 
accommodation for them in the waiting-room— 
which must, moreover, be rather a lonely place for 
a nursery after business hours—since it was snow- 
ing hard; and being Christmas Eve, when, above 


ve 


‘And are you his sister, | 


is monosyllable was elongated and dwelt | 
‘Me and Tosey is } 


all times, little children should be had in remem- | 


brance ’—— 

‘Jane, bring some tea and cake as soon as you 
can get it, interrupted my wife ; ‘and tell Eliza- 
beth to get the spare room ready. She had better 
sleep with the poor little dears, for they are tov 
young to be left alone, and, of course, it will only 
be for one night.’ 

‘Of course,’ said I cheerfully ; ‘ Gibbins is cer- 
-. to turn up in the morning, just as Mr Jones 
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ting My object was to draw a deduction from experi- 
by ence that might inspire confidence in these young 
em, persons being taken off our hands, of which in 
the reality I by no means felt assured ; but I had made 
ver, a mistake in mentioning Jones of Bengal. 
cent ‘We shall doubtless get no thanks for whatever 
we do,’ remarked my wife tartly, at the same time 
thevr taking off Rosey’s multitudinous wraps with tender 
were solicitude. ‘I have no patience with wretches who 
ness, || leave their little children alone and friendless in 
kled |/MM| the great waste of London. I wonder where they 
she expect to go to.’ 
one, |} ‘Yes, and where they expect their children to 
1pon go to,’ rejoined I, ‘ However, it isn’t Rosey’s 
nent fault, nor Tosey’s.’ 
phil- If the children had looked beautiful in their 
ence |j™ii furs and wraps, they appeared still more attractive 
im); now that they were in their under-garments, which 
per- || shewed theirgrace of movement. Rosey’s limbs were 
cted | very slender, but she climbed actively enough 
e to || into the chair that had been set for her at the tea- 


the table, though not before she had seen Tosey’s more 
plump mage already seated in his. It was 
hted jf) plain that she still considered him under her 


charge and conduct. When my wife cut her a 
ply ; i} slice of cake, she passed it on to her brother, and 
rtain || broke it into si pieces for him, as one breaks 
etter || bread to feed the birds ; nor, while attending to 
im) his physical comforts, did she neglect his manners. 
who gives him cake ?” 

im| Tosey stared at her in shocked surprise. Could 
0X) ;: || she not see that he was eating ?—indulging in the 

lm™| only occupation in which (as she must be aware) 
my jm) he took at present any satisfaction? Nay, even 
, upon the lowest onan, who could be expected to 
‘Ii reply to abstract questions, who has his mouth 
quite full of currant cake? Again she appealed 
to his sense of politeness, and this time he trans- 
1 by |i) ferred his 7 from her fair face to the central 
gasp, |i™| ornament of the ceiling, at which he stared, and 

continued to stare (though eating all the time) with 
‘osey |i! an intensity that riveted our own attention also. 
‘Now what does Tosey say when he is dood, and 
are!’ | has had his cake?’ repeated the other, more per- 
3 she ff) suasively even than before. 
ister, ‘Moa’ (more). 

im At this my wife burst out laughing, and threw 
lwelt |} her arms about his neck. ‘Did you ever hear 
ey is if such a sensible child,’ cried she, ‘to say More 

im instead of Ta? Why, it’s human nature in a 
There | nut-shell.’ It was one form of human nature, no 
bring IM doubt ; but it was another—though, alas, one not 

}]) % much dwelt upon by tlie theologians—to see 
alled | Rosey’s unselfish solicitude for Tosey’s comfort, as 
oping | though a nightingale should take a wren under 
om— {if its wing, and tend it. And the wren acknowledged 
e for | her loving service. Tosey declined the offer of my 
now- |i] Wife’s assistance to descend from his chair, with a 
ibove |} certain-austere calmness. ‘ You mean well, I have 
neni- {ff} no doubt, my good woman,’ his manner seemed to 

say ; ‘ but this honour is reserved for another : it 
} pleases her, and I am disposed to please her, when 


better ff) outstretched arms received him, after his repast ; 
e tov jf and in their loving hold he instantly fell asleep, 
only jf like a despot gorged with wine and meat, in the 


embrace of some favoured slave. My wife carried 
him to bed herself ; while Elizabeth carried Rosey, 
Jones (§ &% burden scarcely heavier than he—her blue eyes 

heavy with sleep, her golden hair streaming Tes 


Eliza- | | there is no temptation to do otherwise.’ So Rosey’s | barrassed 
| 
| 
| 


hind her like a sheaf of stars. The painter who 
drew Jacob’s Ladder with the angels ascending it, 
must have seen some such spectacle as that, I 
think, on his own stairs at home, 


THE WAVERLEY DRAMAS. 


CoMPARATIVELY few persons now living can re- 
member the excitement caused by the appearance 
of a new fiction by the author of Waverley. Cir- 
culating libraries were besieged by their customers, 
eager to be favoured with an early perusal of the 
new book. In some libraries, each volume was 
divided and bound in two portions; and at Bath 
and other fashionable places of the period, they 
were sometimes split into three parts to facilitate 
reading. The writer remembers seeing, in a Scot- 
tish provincial town, the novel of Guy Mannering 
bound in se of a hundred pages, each of 
which, at that time (1832), was lent to read at the 
price of twopence per night. It consisted in all of 
ten parts, the reading of which, at the price named, 
cost one shilling al eightpence ; and the feat of 
perusal, in a case we | coaggron know of, was 
achieved, not in ten nights, but in a gallop of 
eight hours! When the Leith smack which carried 
these literary treasures to London arrived in the 
Thames, no matter that it might be midnight, or 
that it might be Sunday evening, the London 
ome of the Edinburgh publishers were on the 

ert, and had porters and vehicles in readiness to 
carry off the treasures to the ‘Row,’ or to ‘90 
Cheapside,’ where—the books being, as it is techni- 
cally called, in ‘ quires’—the bookbinders were in 
ses, “a to perform their work, so that in a very 
few hours copies were on the way by coach and 

on to all parts of the country. 

ee good story is related apropos of the ‘ quires,’ 
which has never yet, so far as we know, appeared 
in print. A nobleman, living in a rather inaccess- 
ible part of England, had sent up his valet to 
London expressly to procure for himself and 
guests the new Scottish novel, which was expected 
to reach the great metropolis by the day the coach 
set out for the town in Lincolnshire which was 
nearest the gentleman’s residence. The valet, 
having a friend in Messrs Hurst and Robinson’s 
warehouse, was assured that he would obtain an 
early copy. Unfortunately, the smack did not 
arrive till the next coach-day, and only cast anchor 
in the Thames three hours before the starting of 
the vehicle. A copy of the novel could not be 
bound in time; and the valet, determined not to 
lose other two days, would not wait, but set off at 
once with his master’s copy of the work in quires, 
intending to have it bound by the local binder of 
the town near the country-seat of his lordship. A 
gig, however, was in waiting at the inn for the 
arrival of the messenger, with a message for him to 
return home at once, as the book was eagerly 
waited for. No sooner did he reach his destination, 
than the packet was impatiently opened ; but when 
the condition of the book was seen, all were em- 
: it was comprised in unfolded sheets, 
and no one knew what to do with them! The 
robbers’ cave without the ‘Open sesame’ of Ali 
Baba was not a ter cause of chagrin than the 
possession of a Waverley novel which could not be 


read. The sheets were greedily seized, however, 


by the guests staying in the house; but, as a 
matter of course, they found it rather difficult to 


"ch 
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through them, At length, a young lady, a 
ughter of the house, by much studying and 
examining of the pages, and after having dissected 
a sheet or two into leaves, discovered how to fold 
them ; and in the library, sheet by sheet pope 
folded, this young gentlewoman handed the novel 
to a gentleman, who, cutting open the leaves, 
read aloud the story for the pleasure of the com- 


i was not likely that such a rich quarry as the 
Least | novels and romances would lon, 
neglected by the London dramatists. Theatrica 
managers knew very well that the great mass of 
the population could noi afford either to buy the 
new novels, or even subscribe to an expensive 
library, and that, therefore, dramatic versions of 
these popular stories would be sure to draw large 
audiences to their houses. So, after a time, as soon 
as a new novel by the author of Waverley was 
published, and on some occasions even before that 
event took place, the story was produced with all 
advantages of scenery and correct costume, both 
upon the metropolitan and provincial stages. The 
est share of popularity is undoubtedly Ys 
the first ott to be 
Guy Mannering. It was prepared for the London 
stage by the ‘ingenious comedian,’ Mr Daniel 
Terry, a personal friend of the author, and a rather 
celebrated actor of the period, in such parts as 
Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle. Mr Terry was 
quite fitted te be a companion even to Sir Walter 
Scott, as he was a man of good culture, skilled in 
the old literature of the drama, and possessed of 
artistic taste and antiquarian knowledge of a high 
order. With reference to the play of Guy Man- 
nering, it is said that the great novelist had himself 
a finger in the pie of its production, and that he 
gave both good advice and practical aid in its con- 
struction. It is certain, at all events, that he con- 
tributed to it the song of the Lullaby, and, as he 
was at that time the ‘Great Unknown, it was sug- 
gested that the secret of the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels might be untimeously developed 
by means of the song. Sir Walter, however, was 
of a different opinion, or rather he thought that 
the two things would not be put together. ‘I am 
afraid, he wrote to Terry, ‘I am in a scrape about 
the song, and that of my own making; for, as it 
never occurred to me that there was anything odd 
in my writing two or three verses for you, which 
have no connection with the novel, I was at no 
pains to disown them.’ The song in question is 
the one beginning : 


Oh! slumber, my darling ; 
Thy sire is a ners 
Thy mother a lady, 
lovely and bright. 


As the Great Unknown could not see how fathering 
the song would be acknowledging the novel, the 
song was duly sung, and was thought a feature of 
the drama. Miss Joanna Baillie was a contributor 
to the s Guy Mannering, which was brought 
out as a kind of opera, there being in it duets, 
glees, and other music, composed by Sir Henry 
Bishop. The play, with all its shortcomings, was 
high] ul, in London, where it 
had the advantage of being played with an excel- 
lent cast of characters. In Edinburgh, where the 
play was likely to be much criticised, it was not 


nearly so well liked as in London. The Edinburgh | 
audience is the most critical in the kingdom. Both | 
Dandie Dinmont and Dominie Sampson became | 
great favourites, and Meg Merrilies was remarkably 
well personated. Sir Walter, when this drama, or | 
rather, as it ought properly to be called, semi. | 
opera, was announced, made a joke of the subject | 
by saying he had been ‘Terry-fied.’ The 
author enjoyed the play very much himself, as 

he also did Rob Roy, and indeed all the series of 

the Waverley dramas as they were produced, 

About the time of their production, he had begun 

to take considerable interest in local dramatic | 
affairs, having not bought a share in the 
Edinburgh Theatre-royal, but become one of the 
trustees of the building. Moreover, his friend, 
James Ballantyne, was a dramatic critic, and had 
an excellent knowledge of the stage-literature of 
the time, as well as of how it should be acted; 
and John being personally acquainted 

with all the performers, great and small, often 

invited them to his house, so that the Great Un. jj 
known had opportunities of seeing all the dra jj 
matic celebrities who came to the Modern Athens; 

besides, the chief actors and actresses were in those 

days received in the best society of the city. 

The Edinburgh theatre, in the early days of the 
Waverley dramas, was under the management of 
Mr Henry Siddons, a son of the great actress, 
whom Sir Walter was instrumental in bringing to 
Scotland. He was succeeded by Mr W. H. Morag 
his brother-in-law, who was a great perso 
favourite, and much petted by the author of 


Waverley. 
, Who ultimately became lessee of the 


Mr Te 
Adelphi Theatre in London, and who was su 
ported by Sir Walter in this enterprise to 
extent of one thousand five hundred pounds, had 
become most useful to his great patron. Whilst 
the building of Abbotsford, the great novelists 
‘romance in stone and lime,’ was going forward, 
constant stream of correspondence was carried on. | 
Terry had named his first-born, a son, after the | 
lord of Abbotsford ; and was so fond of the great | 


s to imitate his handwriting! In fact, his | 
ero-worship knew no bounds, The comedian did | 
not rest satisfied with his edition of Guy Mannering, | 
but, in course of time, adapted to the stage one or | 
two of Sir Walter’s other novels, in particular the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, which, however, being more 
by Terry than by the author of Waverley, was a com- 
parative failure. The reading class of those days, 
who had the words of the novels strong in their 
memory, found it intolerable that the language of 
Sir Walter should be tampered with for the pur 
poses of stage illustration. It was de oy in the 
adaptations of the period to hold to the language 
of the author, and, in consequence, the edition of 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian which was ae sme at 
the Surrey Theatre in London, as a melodrama, in 
three acts, by Mr Dibdin, on the 138th of January 
1819, was held to be incomparably the better of 
the two dramas. It will be as well, however, to 
be chronological in our little narrative, and not 
egor, or Auld La P' 
to the oa by Mr Isaac Peacock, =o panel at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, on the 12th of 
March 1818. Its success was instantaneous, and it 


man, that he actually took the greatest amount of 


has kept its hold upon the stage ever since, and 
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has been oftener performed than all the other 
Waverley dramas put together. Mr Terry, at the 
time when this play was produced, was the stage- 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, and assisted 
very much in the arrangement of the drama, in 
consultation, doubtless, with Sir Walter, who was 
prodigal of such help. Mr Terry himself wrote 
several of the songs and laments which are inter- 
polated, some of which are now omitted during 
the performance. Mr Liston the comedian en 
the part of Bailie Nicol Jarvie—a part which was 
made a t feature of the play—very lamely, so 
far as the speaking of the Scotch was performed. 
Mr Murray of the Edinburgh theatre did not pro- 
duce the drama of Rob Roy till a considerable time 
after it had been first performed at Covent Garden. 
It was played, indeed, in the north of Scotland at 
Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee, long before it was 

laced upon the stage of the Modern Athens. Mr 
Corbet Ryder, of the Aberdeen theatrical circuit, 
made a great sensation throughout the Scottish 
provincial towns by his excellent performance of 
the bold outlaw ; and the gentleman who played 
the Bailie also made a hit ; some playgoers 
thought him superior to Mackay, whom the author 
of the novels praised highly for his delineation 
of the part. The performer of the Bailie just 
alluded to had been a Glasgow compositor, but 
falling in love with Miss Mullindar, the daughter 
of a strolling manager, he took to the stage, and 
made a + hit in the part of the Glasgow magis- 
trate, which he performed more than two hun- 
dred times in the north of Scotland. Rob Roy was 
a favourite play all over Scotland both in theatre, 
hall, and barn. In one of Ryder’s playbills, the 
announcement was made, many years ago, ‘ that 
Rob Roy would be played for the thousandth 
time!’ Between February 15, 1819, and March 14, 
1837, Rob Roy was played in the Theatre-royal, 
Edinburgh, two hundred and eighty-five times; 
and during the thirty-seven years which have 
elapsed since that period, it will have been played 
in the Edinburgh theatre at least double that 
number of times; although Mr Murray the mana- 
ger, when Mr Mackay retired from public life on 
April 25, 1848, and bade farewell to the footlights, 
which he did, of course, in his favourite part of 
the Bailie, announced that the play would then 
be ‘ performed for the last time in Edinburgh!’ 
This announcement was, of course, speedily con- 
tradicted. It was a piece of Mr Murray’s senti- 
mentalism. On the occasion of his leave-taking, 
Mr Mackay alluded in feeling terms to all the 
kindnesses shewn him by Sir Walter Scott: ‘ Had 
he never written, I never should have been noticed 
as an actor; it is to the pen of the mighty dead I 
owe my theatrical reputation.’ Sosaid Mr Mackay. 
As shewing the popularity of the Waverley dramas, 
it may be stated that, during the winter season 
of 1822-23, they were performed upon no less 
than eighty-three occasions in the Edinburgh 
theatre ! 

Reverting for a moment to London, it may be 
mentioned that the original Rob Roy of the Covent 
Garden ~- was the afterwards celebrated trage- 
dian, Mr W. C. Macready, who was then seeking 
fame on the London boards ; the Diana Vernon 
was Miss Stephens; and Mrs Egerton enacted 
Helen M‘Gregor, the outlaw’s wife. Mr Mackay 

rformed the Bailie for a few nights in London ; 

ut coming after the caricature version of Liston, 


and speaking the real Scotch Doric, he was not 
very successful, although his acting was undoubt- 
edly most excellent, and he was warmly recom- 
mended to gS friends by his illustrious patron. 

When Sir Walter Scott first saw the play of 
Rob Koy performed, he was very much pleased 
with the acting of the Bailie, and, as a compliment 
to the performer, sent him, in his character of 
Jedediah, an honorarium of five pounds, by way of 
securing a ticket in the centre of the pit for his 
next benefit. Rob Roy was the play which George 
IV. elected to see performed on his visit to Edin- 
burgh in 1822, when, as may be expected, the 
theatre was crowded to suffocation. His Majesty, 
we are told in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, enjoyed 
the play exceedingly. The various ‘ points’ were 
quickly apprehended by both His Majesty and the 
audience. Captain Thornton’s speech, as may well 
be supposed on such an occasion, brought down 
the house : ‘I know how to die for my error, with- 
out disgracing the king I serve or the country that 
gave me birth.” The captain was impersonated by 
Mr W. H. Murray, who acted as manager for his 
sister, Mrs Henry Siddons. The hero was en- 
acted by Mr J. W. Cole, then known profession- 
ally as Mr Calcraft, afterwards manager of the 
Theatre-royal, Dublin, and long associated with 
the management of Mr Charles Kean, and also an 
adapter to the stage of some of the Waverley 
novels, Since these palmy days, Rob Roy has 
been ‘revived’ over and over again both in Eng- 
lish and Scottish theatres. It has been played wi 
horses and without horses ; and all kinds of start- 
ling effects have been introduced, such as real-water 
scenes, and scenes with ‘real smoke’ coming from 
the chimney of the huts in the clachan of Aberfoyle. 
All the would-be great actors of their day have 
essayed to play the part of the outlaw, whilst not a 
few comedians have been successful in delineating 
the Bailie, the Dougal Creature, and others of the 
male characters. We have seen the part of Rob 
Roy played on the English provincial stage by a 
person who wore the kilt over his trousers ! 

We proceed now to a brief réswmé of the other 
Waverleydramas. The first production of the author 
was not dramatised till the year 1824, when it was 
brought out on the Edinburgh stage by Mr Cal 
the then leading actor. Dibdin’s Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, which has already been alluded to, proved 
very successful. It was written and produced with 
the novel was read, and the play 

tised and produced with all a) 
within a — of fifteen days! e Antiquary 
was brought out at Covent Garden on the 25th of 
January 1820. It was another ‘ Terry-fication,’ the 
adapter playing Lord Glenallan ; whilst to Liston 
was intrusted the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, 
and it is no disparagement to the illustrious deline- 
ator of Paul Pry to say that the [oo as acted by 
him was a gross caricature. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor and Old Mortality were both dramatised by Mr 
Calcraft. The Fortunes of Nigel, a version of which 
was lately produced by Mr Andrew Halliday at 
D Lane Theatre, was originally dunenstingt b 
Mr W. H. Murray, who was the author of several 
other highly successful pieces. Ivanhoe, when 
produced as a dramatic spectacle, was very suc- 
cessful ; and in turn nearly the whole of Sir Walter’s 
novels and romances have been produced on the 
stage ; one or two of them, indeed, have become 
classic operas, and are frequently performed in the 
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Italian operas, particularly Lucia di Lammermoor, 
by Donizetti. 

It was nee eee from the great success which 
attended the dramatic versions of the Waverley 
novels, that Scott might himself be persuaded to 
write for the stage ; but, although he wrote the 
dramatic sketch of Halidon Hill, which brought 
him, from Messrs Constable & Co., the handsome 
sum of one thousand pounds, he shrank from 
trying his fortune on the boards, except by means 
occasional ‘ Terry-fication.’ In a letter to 
Southey he says: ‘To write for low, ill-informed, 
and conceited actors, whom you must please, for your 
success is necessarily at their mercy, I cannot away 
with.” He said this in the face of the Waverley 
dramas having rained golden showers on all the 
theatres, London and provincial, and especially on 
the theatre which he knew best, the Theatre-royal, 
Edinburgh. Although he was told that the dram- 
atist of Ivanhoe had pocketed from three to four 
hundred by his work, he declined to interfere, and 
so the Waverley dramas were left to flourish on 
their own merits. And they did flourish: they 
called into existence a new y of actors. Pre- 
vious to the era of the Waverley novels, there were 
few plays on the stage that required Scotch in its 
purity. The Gentle Shepherd, by Allan Ramsay, 
and the Man of the World, were about all that 
were current. The tragedy of Douglas did not 

uire any Scotch actor. In concluding this 
sketch of the Waverley dramas, it may be men- 
tioned, that it was at a dinner of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund that Sir Walter Scott first made 
a formal confession of being the author of the 
Waverley novels, 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—OYRIL’S COLONEL. 


Uron some natures, the influence of external 
objects and the effect of change are marked and 
rapid ; though those natures are not, therefore, 
necessarily shallow or inconstant. Their suscep- 
tibility to influence belongs to their facility of 
observation and versatility of intelligence, rather 
than to fickleness of heart. Upon others, change 
of scene and surroundings has but little effect, 
beyond its unconscious, involuntary, physical 
action ; the centre of thought is not disturbed, the 
current of feeling flows on in an unaltered channel. 
David Mervyn’s nature was of the latter category. 
A world might have unrolled itself before his gaze, 
and though that gaze would not have been unin- 
telligent, the steadfastness of his thoughts, the 
concentration of his memory, would not have been 
lessened. He was by no means a brilliant man, 
intellectually, but he had intelligence of a clear, 
active, and reflective order, and a particularly 
diligent mind, knowing accurately its own range, 
and never idle within it. A leading ‘note’ of his 
moral nature was its steadfastness, whence came 
his punctual, simple discharge of all duties, and 
also his capacity for cherishing a deep and abiding 
sorrow for the early lost love of his youth. 

David Me went out to India with the regi- 
ment into which he had a shortly before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857, which ap- 
palled the United Kingdom, and changed the 
governing system of our Indian Empire. Through- 
out the whole of the stern repression of the 


revolt, and the reprisals, which, when it was 
over, stained the English rule in Hindustan, he 
served gallantly ; but he was not very popular 
with the authorities who enjoined those reprisals, 
He stood high, however, in the esteem of the reall 
great men of that terrible period, who, being both 
humane and just, regarded with horror the cruelties 
which were perpetrated, and with disgust the 
falsehoods which were invented to justify them to 
the far-off English people, roused to terror and 
fury by reports as false as any of the bulletins, 
repugnant to our British ‘moral sense, by which 
the French government and the French press 
deceived the French people in 1870. When the 
troubles had subsided, and the work of reorganisa- 
tion had begun, David, whose health had not 
suffered either from the service or the climate, 
took no leave ; he did not want to go home. 

The flavour had gone utterly out of his life, 
and he was not unwilling or impatient that it 
should be so. That the gray of evening should 
have fallen upon his mid-day, he did not resent, 
or wonder at; had not the dust and the darkness 
hidden away his beautiful darling in her noontide 
beauty and love? Was she to die, having given 
him all her life of loveliness and devotion, and 
wes he to be angry because there was a pain in 
his heart, and a void into which his eyes gazed, 
aching while they looked listlessly ; because, 
without her, joy had become a dead thing, music 
had no more melody, and the hours were meted 
out with a dull sameness, modified by neither 
hope nor fear, and never hurried by heartbeats ! 
The strong sweet draughts of love were no more 
for his drinking ; the golden bowl which her fair 
hands had held to his lips had fallen from them, 
and was broken ; and those fair hands were meekl 
folded in silence for evermore—in silence whic 
dwelt around his heart. Should he not submit 
to it, even welcome it? Would she have ever 
broken it, had such silence come to her instead, 
from his grave? The answer was ready—the mere 
dread of it, the all-sufficient agony of it, had killed 
Lucy. He was content to be sorrowful, and, in 
all things outside his professional duties, to have 
assumed the attitude of a spectator thus long 
before his time. 

The secrecy of his marriage, its short duration— 
the quiet hidden romance of the episode which 
had been so brief, in comparison with its incalcu- 
lable importance—the utter passing away of it, 
leaving no trace on the life of any human being 
except himself—the shutting of it up in his own 
breast, ye name being never spoken by any 
lips: all this made David Mervyn cherish the 
bitter-sweet memory more fondly and closely. 
The veil of time interposed itself very, very slowly 
between him and the beautiful face and form, 
which had at first haunted him almost cruelly, 
appealing to him for that pity for the early dead, 
to which the lurking paganism in us never 
fails to respond ; as well as torturing him with 
the pain of parting and loss) However slow] 
it may fall, that veil does come down, wit 
merciful inevitability, and it drew itself gradually 
across David’s mental vision. But it was a veil of 
slight and silvern texture, and the soft sweet 
light came stealing through it from afar, lambent, 
and welcome: it was no thick curtain of oblivio 
with a grave on one side, and the business an 
pleasure of life on the other. Gradually the 
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image of his young wife became like the dim 
vision of an angel seen in a dream, and hoverin 
ever within the horizon of his memory, tortu 
him no more. Gradually, the grievous chastening 
bore fruit of sweetness; and David knew how 
that sacred love had purified his heart, leaving 
it an empty shrine indeed, but fragrant of incense, 
wherein no base idol could ever set itself up to 
command a false worship. 

If but few incidents marked the lives of those 
whom David Mervyn had left in Scotland, fewer 
still broke the ordinary routine of his own life. 
Lady Mervyn had never again mentioned the 
subject of marriage to him. During his stay at 
Barrholme, before he went to India, he had asked 
her whether she did not think it would be better, 
for the sake of all concerned, to put him in full 

ssession of the facts respecting the property. 

he had nothing, he added, to fear from opposition 
on his part, to any plans or proceedings of hers, 
To this, Lady Mervyn—whom he found strangely 
altered— much of her old having 
disappeared—but still cold and restrained in her 
intercourse with him—assented, and she admitted 
him to a confidence as complete as any confidence 
of the sort ever is. It was sufficient for the 
mother and the son to discuss results ; they avoided 
causes, by mutual implied consent, never making 
any reference to Sir Alexander. The business 
conference concluded with so earnest and affection- 
ate an expression, on David’s part, of his sense of 
his mother’s ability, care, and self-denial, during 
her long and painful administration of the family 
affairs, that for a moment Lady Mervyn was 
tempted to remind her son that he had still 
power to put an end to all embarrassment, and 
retrieve the losses and follies of the past, by 
marriage. She was tempted to recur to her old 
ents about Anne Cairnes, and to reinforce 
them with her conviction that Anne was still un- 
married for his sake. But she looked at him, 
before king, and then she refrained, fortu- 
nately, ith David’s departure, his mother’s last 
a on this subject vanished. The only thing 
to be expected, she thought, was, that if he should 
. get over’ his grief for Lucy, he would marry some 
other penniless girl, ‘ out there,’ of less objection- 
able position: ‘every one knows,’ thought Lady 
Mervyn, ‘ what Indian marriages are.’ 

Clearly, for every reason, the best thing David 
could do was to remain in India, his health being 
good, and his work interesting. He went home on 
eave, when his father died, but it was only to 
replace his mother in full possession and authority 
at Barrholme, and afterwards make a short con- 
tinental tour. This time, he walked past the house 
in the row at Hammersmith, but he did not go in. 
The Berlin “ey | was still in existence; and no 
doubt the first-floor was still let as lodgings, for, 
as he passed the house in returning, the door 
opened, and a’ nursemaid pushed a perambulator, 
with a chubby child in it, on to the footpath 
grazing David’s shins in the process. He visited 

e grave in Kensington churchyard too, but it 
brought him no keener, closer realisation. His 
Lucy had been, for a long time now, to his calmer, 
less earthly vision, not there, but risen. He was 
in London when the Exhibition of 1862 closed ; 
afterwards, he went abroad, and did not revisit 
England, but started on his return P ries | from 

illes in the spring of 1863. viewing the 


incidents and the experiences of his ‘leave,’ he was 
ev to find how little they had affected him, 
with how little emotion he had revisited his home, 
with what moderate regret he had quitted it ; how 
his vividness and keenness of feeling had declined. 

Lucy’s death, and the fever at Scutari, and the 
experiences of the Mutiny, had, he supposed, used 
up all the power of emotion, all the sensitiveness 
that was in him, and left him a mere common- 

lace soldier. How changed everything was at 
holme! His father dead, his mother an old 
woman almost ; her well-preserved looks all gone, 
her hair white—there was a good deal of gray in 
his own—and her active ways laid aside. Poor 
Mr Cairnes too—David was sorry for Mr Cairnes— 
who was so kindly and happy, — good, and 
— @ person, that one could not think of 
im as among those to whom death comes duly, 
or welcome, but rather as an unkind, almost an 
unreasonable surprise. David missed him from 
the Tors, and hardly cared for the place, though 
his sister and her children were so often there 
with Gordon Greme’s relatives, And Anne, who 
would have supposed that Anne could be so 
altered ; could have become so handsome? David 
did not remember ever to have thought Anne 
handsome when she was a girl. But she was in- 
disputably handsome now, a most eful, refined, 
sweet, and impressive woman. Why had she not 
married? David’s mind never recurred to the old 
remembrance, which he had denounced as coxcomb- 
ical, and of which he was genuinely ashamed. He 
answered his own question by —— that she 
had never loved; and then he fell to making a 
comparison of their respective fates: his, who had 
loved and lost ; hers, who had never loved at all. 
Of course there was a shifting crowd of remem- 
brances of a places, and incidents before his 
mind, and for the most part he was not sorry to be 
done with them; but he recurred to these for some 
time, until they were merged in the routine of 
his military life, its duties and associations. 

It was not unnatural that the death of his child 
should have made but little additional impres- 
sion on David’s mind. The news of it reached 
him before he had begun to rally ever so slightly 
from the shock of Lucy’s death, and the two had 
merged into one great waste of calamity. After- 
wal he had hardly thought of the mother and 
the child separately, he had never pictured to 
himself the different aspect his life might have 
borne had his little daughter lived. It was at the 
Tors—as Victoria Lodge was again openly called, 
Miss Cairnes not objecting—that David had a 
vision of the child as she might have been. He 
was walking with his sister through the shrub- 
beries which divided the Tors from Barrholme, 
and they were talking of her numerous little 
brood. The two elder children marched gravely in 
advance of their mother and their uncle, with a 
highly deceitful aspect of amity and accord, the 
stipulated condition of this privileged promenade. 

‘How fast Marion grows,’ said her mother ; ‘ she 
is taller for her age than Sasha.’ 

‘ What is her age ?” 

‘She will be seven in August.’ 

‘And Sasha ?” 

‘Why, David, you surely have not forgotten ! 
He was born on the anniversary of my wedding- 
day—in ’54, while you were in the Crimea.’ 

avid looked at the children—tall, fine, noble- 
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looking creatures they were, with perfect health 
and untamed spirits; and the curtain was lifted 
from before the past. His sister's 
nine years ago, had been that of his only child’s 
birth. The day, every hour of it, leaped out of 
oblivion, and confronted him. How brief the 
little life had been, and yet how full of meaning, 
and of consolation to the young mother, who had 
so nearly paid for it with her own! Nothing could 
be more commonplace than the incident, than the 
words which had struck the chord of association ; 
yet, with what a keen pang it gave out its answerin 
sound! If his Lucy’s child had lived, she woul 
have been now a tall girl of nine years old, fair 
and blue-eyed like her beautiful mother, no doubt, 
and merry, rejoicing in life, like those children 
before his eyes. And his sister—talking to him 
with the pleasant wisdom, the full happiness of 
her matronly content—if she could have divined 
the vision which her words had conjured up! It 
was not dismissed immediately. That night, as 
David paced the rocky platform, in the moonlight, 
smoking his cigar, he thought more of the dead 
baby t he had ever thought before, and he 
remembered the words of his mother’s letter—it 
was put away among his papers, and he had not 
looked at it for years—in which she told him that 
the child had followed the mother to the Better 
Land. ‘I had made the best arrangement in my 
power, wrote Lady Mervyn, ‘for the dear child’s 
welfare ; had procured a most respectable and 
capable nurse for her, and had every reason to 
hope and believe that she would thrive. In every 
respect, except that of bringing her to Barrholme— 
an exception already explained—I am convinced I 
had carried out all you could have wished. But it 
was not to be, my dear David; and in a little 
time, you will be consoled for what is so frequent 
an occurrence, the death of so young a child” He 
had never known, never asked any particulars ; 
he had taken it for ted that the child had 
died in London, and been buried in Lucy’s 
ve. Nothing had been said on either point by 
Ferris, in the letter in which she referred to 
the child’s death, and which, as it happened, was 
so worded as not to convey the fact that she had 
mon J heard of the death from Lady Mervyn, but 
had no personal knowledge of the circumstances. 
All this Sir David Mervyn remembered, and for 
the first time he felt a wish to break the silence 
so long maintained between his mother and him- 
self, But the wish — away with the reflection 
that only pain could come to both out of any re- 
vival of the past, and that it would desecrate the 
long unspoken name of his loved Lucy to utter it 
where it might possibly arouse a spirit of con- 
tention. 

With David’s return to India, having succeeded 
to his hereditary title, and fortune, such as it was, 
it might well be supposed that his persistent 
indifference to female charms would have been 
regarded with increased surprise and displeasure. 
But it was not so, The famous experiences of 
William Dobbin were not repeated in his person. 
No Miss Glorvina O’Dowd, aided and abetted by 
a sister-in-law of the vigour and pertinacity of the 
immortal Peggy, danced at him, sang at him, 
talked at him, or tried to ‘finish’ him with a pink 
satin gown. Sir David Mervyn was popular 
enough among women, although those of the senti- 
mental order—not quite extinct in the sixth decade 


of this century—did not consider him ‘ apes 
and no one ever propounded an unrequited attach- 
ment as the solution of the problem, ‘Why Sir 
David Mervyn does not met But his manners, 
though pleasant, were perfectly even ; no woman 
—except, indeed, she was old, or in any kind of 
trouble, or snubbed by the other women—ever 
obtained the least advantage over any other woman 
in the way of uncommon or significant attention 
from Sir David. It was perhaps expected at the 
‘station’ that he would marry during his leave, 
and either not return at all, or bring out a Lady 
Mervyn with him ; but the surprise occasioned by 
his not doing so was very moderate; and when he 
came back, there was no more expectation nor dis- 
appointment among the youn ies and their 
friends than there had been before. Ten years in 
India is a longer period, in some social senses, than 
ten years anywhere else, and before they had ex- 
pired, David began to feel strangely old. He had 
seen so much mutation in the lives of others, his 
own life standing so still the while. The young 
ladies who had been a little surprised that Captain 
Mervyn’s attentions were so very general, when he 
went out to India ten years before, had all married so 
long ago, that they had already sent home consign- 
ments of pale children to the care of grandmothers 
and aunts, or other guardians. The succession 
crop of young ladies, who, when Sir David returned 
from his leave, thought it would be very nice to be 
Lady Mervyn, but promptly discovered that there 
was no use in thinking about it, had all married 
sufficiently long ago to have a supply of children 
in process of becoming sufficiently pale for export- 
ation. But these latter would not be ‘ consign- 
ments,’ for the regiment was going home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SIR DAVID’S SUBALTERN. 


One year before this happy, period, there had 
come a new interest into Sir David Mervyn’s life. 
A very fine young fellow, one Cyril Westland, had 
come out, specially recommended to Sir David, 
to join the regiment. He knew all about Barr- 
holme, had been there quite lately; his cousin 
Anne had her Scotch place on her hands again, he 
hoped she was not going to let it any more ; and 
he could give Sir David quite the latest news of 
everybody: from Lady Mervyn and Mrs Greme, 
to James Thompson and the dogs, old friends of 
his, but with whom Sir David could hardly have 
been acquainted, except indeed Help, the collie, an 
animal illustrious in the annals of the county, and 
of whom Cyril reported that, like a sensible fellow, 
at his time of life, he was turning na 

The high spirits of Cyril, his frank amiability, 
his enthusiastic freshness of mind, had an im- 
mense attraction for Sir David—an attraction with 
the qualities of a relief also. The young man’s 
company was like fresh air which came across well- 
known gardens, and brought with it their familiar 
fragrance ; and thenceforth Sir David acknow- 
ledged to himself that he should be very glad to 
get home. To his young subaltern, just — 
who had come out with an extravagant outfit, an 
a Great deal too much money to spend, the simple 
soldierly ways of the colonel were a useful lesson, 
and Sir David, a distinguished Crimean and Mutiny 
man, was a fitting object for the hero-worship of 
which he was capable ; for to this extent Cyril was 
behind his age; he could feel those exploded 
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sentiments, admiration and respect. Cyril was 
twenty, Sir David was forty; respective ages 
which hardly coalesce in general, but these two 
soon became genuine friends. From Cyril West- 
land’s talk, Sir David learned over again the life he 
had for so long almost forgotten, and grew once more 
familiar with the home he had so long been absent 
from. Cyril was acquainted with every nook of 
Barrholme ; of which he developed to its owner 
many unsuspected resources, hedges where wonder- 
ful walking-sticks might be cut, ditches, or ‘dikes,’ 
as he called them—priding himself on following the 
a customs of the country—perfectly de- 
lightful to jump ; otter-haunts, caverns among the 
rocks along the coast, which he had evidently 
explored at the imminent risk of his life; and 
many other delights too numerous to mention. 
Cyril and the Grames were great allies, and he 
could tell the colonel all about the young folk— 
how Sasha had a first-rate head for figures ; and 
Marion was such a jolly little girl, a perfect little 
lady, you know, — hoydenish about her, but 
she could ride, and walk—good, honest uphill and 
downhill walks—better than any girl in the low- 
lands, or, indeed, Cyril believed, in the world. 
With details of this sort, Cyril was wont to diver- 
sify the more serious talks between himself and 
his superior officer. 

‘The adopted son of his old friend Anne 
Cairnes.”’ Thus Marion Graeme had introduced 
Cyril to her brother, who had merely a vague 
recollection that a sister of the dear old friend of 
his boyhood, Anne’s mother, had come home to 
England, before he went to India, bringing a 
child with her. He congratulated Anne upon her 
adopted son, as he wrote to Marion, speaking of 

im in such warm words of praise that Marion 
sent the letter on to Anne, and told her to keep it, 
for the pleasure and encouragement of herself and 
Mrs Westland. But Anne preserved it, solely for 
her own pleasure and encouragement ; firstly, 
for a thoroughly feminine reason best known to 
herself; and secondly, because she would not by 
any means have liked Mrs Westland to know the 
appellation that Marion had bestowed upon Cyril. 

er aunt would, she was aware, be well content 
with the heirship to her possessions which the term 
‘adopted son’ implied ; but she knew that Mrs 
Westland would violently resent the ignoring of 
herself and of her own rights which lurked 
invidiously within it. She was as “peng a 
mother as she was negligent, and she had an unfor- 
tunate temper, ready to imagine a slight in every- 
thing, and to distort the merest inadvertence into 
a deliberate injury. Therefore, Anne, in answer- 
ing Marion’s letter, deprecated the employment of 
this phrase, playfully reminding Marion that Cyril, 
like Dolly Valen possessed an ‘own and only 
mother,’ and expressing most gratefully her sense 
of Sir David’s kindness to her cousin Cyril. 
Whereupon, Marion Graeme, to save herself the 
trouble of rewriting this explanation to her brother, 
sent him Anne’s letter, which Sir David preserved, 
for no better reason than that, though he had 
known her for so many years, he had never 
chanced to see a letter of hers before, and the 
letters of a woman with any character at all 
are always characteristic. 

Cyril Westland was always ready to talk of his 
Cousin Anne ; and, though Bromley Park was not 
to be compared for a moment to the Tors, nor for 


half a moment to Barrholme, it had much to re- 
commend it to the favour of this intelligent young 
critic, whose judgment was, at all events, founded 
on a thorough and exhaustive knowledge of the 
subject in question, The grounds were nothing, 
merely ornamental gardens ‘and that;’ and the 
house, though very handsome (‘Fitted up with 
every modern invention and convenience known 
to civilisation, up to yesterday, with orders to go 
on improving from this morning ; for that’s Anne’s 
way, was Cyril’s flippant description), was too 
new to be very interesting. It was rather blank 
and commonplace, he held, to begin the history of 
a house one’s-self ; not to be able to read, or to 
imagine any of it already written on the walls; 
to have no store of ghosts or traditions. He 
delighted in old houses in which ghosts and tra- 
ditions lurked, such, for instance, as Barrholme ; 
there must be lots of secrets hidden there. Sir 
David supposed that Miss Cairnes liked Bromley 
Park better than the Tors, as she lived there so 
much more. His supposition set Cyril off on the 
theme of his Cousin Anne’s virtues and perfections. 

‘She thinks so much more of other people than 
she thinks of herself, he said, ‘that she would 
live at Bromley whether or no. It is quite 
wonderful how active she is in doing good ; more 
active than most people in amusing themselves. 
And so quiet about it too. The monument she 
has put up to her father’s memory is an alms- 
house ; though, by-the-bye, she does not like it to 
be called so; and there is not a charitable institu- 
tion in Manchester which she does not help to 
some extent, unless it’s a bigoted one, bullying 
people about their religious opinions, before it 
supplies their bodily wants. Cousin Anne hates 
that kind of thing,’ 

‘So I should think, said Sir David, ‘from what 
I remember of her. You were with her a good 
deal, no doubt ?’ 

‘WheneverI could be. She is capital company ; 


and—I you know, colonel, that 1 owe’ 
hay 


a e in the world to her ?’ 
‘No, said Sir David ; ‘I did not know that 

Then Cyril Westland told Sir David all about 
it; very simply but amply acknowledging his 
own good-fortune. He did not, however, say any- 
thing which implied a belief that he should 
Anne’s sole heir—of which Marion Graeme appeared 
to be convinced—and Sir David said: ‘eonhee 
Park and the Tors will both be yours in time, no 
if C Anne d 

‘I suppose so, if Cousin Anne does not marry. 
But I ae see why every one should feel so 
perfectly certain that she never will marry. It is 
quite a settled thing, it seems—though she never 
said anything to me about it herself. Don’t you 
think it is very absurd, colonel, to take it for 
— at her age? You know her age, don’t 

ou 

‘I ought to know it, but I have forgotten. 
Somewhere in the thirties, I think.’ 

‘She is thirty-three. And such a handsome 
woman! They all go on as if she was fifty ; and I 
never heard anybody say she had ever had a notion 
of marrying anybody, or anybody had ever had a 
notion of marrying her. e _ about call 
her Madam Cairnes ; and instead of being a single 
woman with lots of money, and accountable to 
nobody, she puts so many duties upon herself, 
that she might be the little woman who lived ina 
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shoe, and had a large and troublesome family to 
provide for.’ 

‘I think you’re safe to be the eldest son, at all 
events,’ said Sir David Mervyn, with a smile. 

This conversation took place soon after Cyril’s 
arrival, and before Sir David wrote that letter 
which came into Anne’s keeping. It was like the 
revival of an old acquaintance, which had been 
dropped through the action of time and distance. 
Thenceforth, Sir David often heard of Anne, and 
Anne often heard of Sir David. 

A year later, the regiment came home. Cyril 
Westland went at once to Bromley Park, where 
he found his mother on one of her rare visits to 
her niece. Mrs Westland had ‘worn well’—she 
was the sort of woman to wear well, being in easy 
circumstances, and not susceptible to ‘worry’ on 
account of other people. She had disposed advan- 
tageously of the house at Hastings, some years 
previously, and established herself in London, 
where she had succeeded in finding a ‘sphere,’ 
wherein she received all the homage due to her 

ition as a colonel’s widow, free from encum- 

rances, She and her niece saw little of each other, 
by common consent; and Mrs Westland had the 
pleasure at once of despising Anne’s way of life, 
as ‘thoroughly provincial, and regarding it with 
satisfaction as a guarantee of there being ‘all the 
more for Cyril’ She had quite made up her mind 
on the point of his inheritance. The young man 
parol 1g in perfect health, looking bright, brown, 
vigorous, and handsome. He was full of ‘the 
colonel.’ If he had not done any of the foolish 
things fellows do in India, it was—thanks to the 
colonel. If he had kept straight, had not over- 
drawn his allowance, had learned to be ashamed 
of dandyism and ‘haw-haw-ishness ;’ if he was 
cured to some extent of that fine Britannic in- 
solence of which he had had a fair share; if 
he had learned that a slight knowledge of the 
country and the history of its people might advan- 
yy replace the swaggering contempt for both, 
which is the natural accompaniment of profound 
ignorance : all these were—thanks to the colonel. 

il was not far from thinking that of all the good 
things which he owed to his Cousin Anne, the 
friendship of Sir David Mervyn was the most 

t was ve rovoking, il protested, that 
Anne and his an earlier 
opportunity of beholding this incomparable colonel. 
But so it was, and it could not be helped. Sir 
David had merely waited to fulfil the military 
formalities attendant upon the bringing home of 
his regiment in splendid order from Indian service, 
before—taught by the experience of his former 
‘leave’—he resorted to a mild European climate, 
as a preparative for Barrholme. Lady Mervyn, 
Mr and Mrs Greme, and the elder children 
met Sir David in London; and his sister and 
brother-in-law went abroad with him, for the 
winter and spring. Lady Mervyn returned to 
Barrholme, and Cyril ho Anne would come 
up to Scotland for a bit of his leave. He 
had Hee the colonel a pressing invitation to 
Bromley Park, on his return to England; he knew 
he might ; he knew Cousin Anne would be de- 
lighted to see him ; and the colonel had said that 
he would most certainly avail himself of it. 

*So that,’ said il, in conclusion of an ani- 
mated discourse, ‘if you don’t see him in Scotland 


when he comes back, you are sure to see him here, 
—What’s the matter with you, Anne? You don’t 
seem to hear what I’m saying to you. You’re 
not half glad.’ 

*‘O yes, I am; I’m a great deal more than 
half glad. It is a very long time since I met Sir 
David Mervyn.’ 

‘So he told me. He said he had only had a 
glimpse of you when he came home in ’61—you 
were abroad when he arrived, and he went abroad 
before you came home—so that he merely saw 
you for a few days at the fag-end of his time, when 

ou staid at Nutwood with Mrs Greme. The 
ors was let then. That’s correct, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Quite correct. Sir David remembers the cir- 
cumstances accurately.’ 


CURIOSITIES OF FRENCH PAWN- 
BROKING. 


THERE is perhaps no subject that gives rise to 
such loud complaint in the literature of the 
middle ages as the wickedness of usurers, or, as 
they were then called, Jews or Lombards, The 
need for money, and the desire for undue interest, 
were in constant opposition to each other; and on 
the part of the lenders, it could be called by no 
other name than skilful robbery. They demanded 
a hundred and twenty per cent. per annum, 
besides the fixed charges for commission and 
writings. 

It was an Italian monk, who, horrified by the 
misery which he witnessed, in 1462 preached on 
the subject, and moved his auditors to subscribe a 
sum of money with which to endow an institution 
where goods might be pledged, and where the 
interest charged should be very small, or even 
nothing. The work was to be a charitable one ; thus 
it was called the mont-de-picté, These institutions 
were widely established, to the great indignation of 
the usurers; and the quarrel became so serious, that 
it needed the decision of a council of the church to 
make them legal; after which their continuance 
was assured. As regards Paris, they were finally, 
after many vicissitudes, taken in hand by the 
government in 1777, and immediately became a 
flourishing and most valuable resource, 

The early capital was furnished from the general 
fund for hospitals, and the profits are always paid 
to the charities of the city; but now it is some- 
thing like a savings-bank, for it receives small 
sums from any one who is willing to lend upon its 
security, for which interest is paid at from three 
to five per cent. There is the central office, and 
twenty-four minor ones in different parts of the 
city, and, to avoid embarrassment, there are always 
two departments: in the first, jewellery and 
small valuable articles are pawned; and in the 
second, every diversity of goods. It is not, how- 
ever, the object of this paper to describe the way 
in which it is managed, since M. du Camp’s work 
gives every information on that point, but rather 
to point out the peculiarities of its clients. 

It may be generally supposed that the work of 
the mont-de-piété would be much increased when 
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a commercial crisis takes place, when the work- 
men are in want, or politics disarrange the ordinary 
course of events. Nothing of the kind: it is the 
banker of all the little shopkeepers and trades 
in Paris, and its surest and most numerous cus- 
tomers want money when they can turn it over 
most quickly. January and July are the times 
when the greatest activity takes place; and also 
during the month of December, when the makers 
of toys and fancy articles are preparing for 
opening their stalls on the Boulevards for those 
who purchase New-year’s gifts. They bring 
everything of value which is not wanted imme- 
diately, and pledge it; and with the money they 
receive, purchase the materials for making the 
tasteful boxes, toys, and sweetmeats which prove 
so attractive to the thousands who crowd the 
Boulevards during the three days’ sale. When 
this is ended, the articles are taken out of the 
office with great punctuality during the first fort- 
night in January. 

he masters who can only keep two or three 
workmen, and those who possess a small capital, 
lend to the mont-de-piété when a bill falls due, 
or the time arrives for renewing a patent. They 
do not generally pledge their watches, clothes, or 
jewellery, but the work they have done, which 
accounts for the immense quantity, amounting to a 
sixth of the whole, of new goods in the warehouses, 
Many pledge the materials given by one customer 
in order to finish the work ordered by another. 
A dressmaker, for instance, receives a piece of silk 
for a dress; she is finishing another which re- 
_— the trimming, for which she cannot pay ; 
the first piece goes to the mont-de-piété, and with 
the money she buys the fringe and buttons 
required, takes the dress home, and with the pay- 
ment of her bill releases the other. A very ad- 
vantageous arrangement, as nae closely pressed 
for capital can still pursue their calling. 

A much less valued portion of pledgers are the 
gamesters, who, in order to pay a debt of honour, 
-~ their hands on the diamonds of their wives or 
other relations. Sometimes it proves a perilous 
path, and leads to disagreeable discoveries, A young 
man, who was a stranger in Paris, lost a large sum 
at play; his sister consented to his taking her 
diamonds to pledge. He paid his debt, but de- 
manded his revenge, and lost again. Not knowing 
where to turn, he sold his pawn-ticket to a low 
broker, who took out the jewels without delay, 
and parted with them to a young man on the point 
of marri In a little time, the sister demanded 
her ornaments, and the brother, having been more 
fortunate, wished to redeem them, but did not 
know where to find them, After much trouble- 
some search, they discovered a celebrated jeweller, 
into whose hands they had been put to reset, and by 
whom the old setting had been broken to pieces. 
Happily, the two parties came to an amicable 
arrangement, or justice would have intervened to 
know why a pledge-ticket had been sold when the 
articles did not belong to the vendor. Another 
class of customers is formed by players, students, 
or drunken workmen, who familiarly call it ‘going 
to my aunt,’ when they require money to go to the 
theatre, to put off the time of their examinations, 
or to spend Saint-Monday. The pledges are re- 
leased very irregularly by actors, who have to wait 


for a good draw; the students manage it at the 
holidays ; and the workmen at the end of the fort- 
night, when the wages are paid. 

he really indigent classes go very little to this 
huge a fact which was proved during 
the late war. hen our country, moved by the 
sufferings of the people during the blockade, sent 
over money to assist them, a sum of eight hundred 
pounds was specially devoted to release the tools 
of the workmen, who were supposed to have 
pledged them during such a time of misery, The 
managers of the mont-de-piété made this known 
as widely as possible ; for the warehouses contained 
above a million articles, and how far would that 
small subscription go when the sum-total was so 
great? Yet it proved to be much more than was 
needed, for they were only asked to release two 
thousand tools, and above two hundred pounds were 
left to apply to other purposes, If real misery had 
pledged its goods at the mont-de-piété, no doubt it 
would have made its appearance, but most of the 
clients were quite able to redeem their goods when 
brighter days dawned, 

It is not wonderful that a certain class of thieves 
try to draw some advantage by pledging the articles 
they steal. The police have frequent communica- 
tions with the administrators: when a theft is 
discovered, a description of the stolen goods is sent, 
and search is at once made in the books. The 
thieves are generally juvenile ones, for the adepts 
have their regular receivers. Sometimes those who 
pledge are in a high social position. About fifteen 
years ago, before the decree was passed limiting 
the sum borrowed to ten thousand francs, a lady of 
title, belonging to some of the most illustrious 
families in France, pledged in one day some sets of 
new jewels to the amount of fifty thousand francs. 
Soon after, the managers were much surprised to 
hear from the police, not believing that any one of 
so high a rank could be implicated in a nefarious 
transaction. It was, however, the case: using her 
own name, which gave confidence to the jewellers, 
she had got the gems on credit, and immediately 

wned them. The creditors, when tired of wait- 
ing for their money, and age the truth, 
applied to the police for a search. No doubt was 
possible. Numbers of persons of high rank inter- 
fered in the affair, hoping to hush it up; but the 
lady had no more money, having quickly spent 
what she had got, and her family refused to pay it 
for her. Justice had to be called in: when the 
affair was arrested as if by enchantment. The 
prefect of police had spoken of it to the Emperor, 
who gave a cheque to pay for the articles and return 
them to the real owners, The most curious part 
of the affair was, that the Emperor, deceived by the 
name, thought he was saving from disgrace the 
wife of a man who was in strong opposition to his 
government. 

Sometimes there is a more tragical end to such 
adventures. Some years ago, it seemed quite cer- 
tain that forged pawn-tickets, bearing every mark 
of authenticity, were sold to shopkeepers, who could 
not find a trace of the thing they demanded when 
they applied for it. Strict examination proved 
that the clerks were not to blame. The police at 
last fixed on an individual who led a respectable 
life outwardly, held an important office, and seemed 
to be abové suspicion. It appeared that, under a 
plausible excuse, he had the entrée into several of 
the offices belonging to the mont-de-piété, that he 
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was known by two different names, and had three 
homes. He was arrested, led before the magistrate, 
where he denied any evil intention ; but seizing 
a moment when he was uno he drew a 
ir of com from his handkerchief, and 
ere are two kinds of sharpers against which the 
officials have to defend themselves very carefully. 
The first are a class of dealers in jewellery, very 
prudent tradesmen, and difficult to find out in a 
fault, who go by the name of chineurs, a word 
meaning to increase fraudulently the ap t 
value of goods. They detach from a gold 
chain, which is made of links fastened together, 
the ring or on which the hall mark is to be 
found, and fit it to a copper chain of the same 


description, doubly gilt. e chain is then sullied, 
to give it the ap ce of age, and taken to the 
office to pawn. e valuing clerk sees the stamp, 


believes he has a gold chain, and gives a sum repre- 
senting ten times its value. The chi accepts it, 
gives a false name, shews false _ of identity, 
and sells the pawn - ticket. en the yearly 
auction comes round, the fraud is sometimes dis- 
covered ; then the valuing cashiers are bound to 
pay the difference. Sometimes this is very serious: 
there is a story that some false gold-lace cost them 
more than twelve hundred pounds. These rogues 
also pour boiling lead into hollow of the 
mounting of ornaments, to give them greater 
weight: they will even imitate the government 
stamp. One of them is quite a genius in his way, 
and is styled the King of Chineurs; but he has 
never been — in the act. Nothing is accepted 
from him at the offices ; that, however, is unim- 
portant, as he employs four underlings, who do the 
work by proxy. 

This kind of fraud is by no means confined to 
jewellery : mattresses are filled with the sea-weed 
called varech, and coated with wool; calico is 
glazed and calendered by a certain process which 
gives it the appearance of the best Irish linen ; 
clocks are sold without the works ; and it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the things they adult- 
erate. This class robs the mont-de-piété; the 
other kind of sharpers rob the merchants and 
wholesale dealers, and make it their receiving- 
house. Thus the hand-loom weaver takes away 
a part of the silk, linen, or wool which is given 
him to make up, yet returns full weight, by making 
it very damp in a cellar, or rubbing it on a pre- 

tion which adds to the weight. The working- 
jewellers abstract some of the gold; the shopmen 
cut off a few yards from their masters’ stock. The 
heads of houses complain bitterly, and demand 
that no new or unmade wares should be taken in 
pl ; but the government considers that they 
should watch over their own clerks and men, as it 
would ruin many small capitalists had they no 
place where they could borrow on their new goods. 

Though there are sold at the auctions a consid- 
erable number of pieces of dresses measuring from 
fourteen to sixteen yards, it must not be supposed 
that these have all been stolen. Many persons 
wishing to make a present to a woman, give her a 


officials are not often deceived ; they have their eye 
always on suspected persons, and thus greatly assist 


the police by giving information of robbery as well 
as crime. Closely watching slippery customers, 
they never interfere with the honest ones, to whom 
they assure by their organisation the most perfect 
secrecy and discretion. 

The articles pledged are obliged to be kept for 
thirteen months; but fourteen is the usual time, 
and, if desired by the owners, a longer period than 
that. They are always informed of the sale by 
letter ; adding that, in the case of a bonus being 
obtained over what was given at the time of pledg- 
ing, that money will be placed to the credit of the 
borrower for three years, after which it will be paid 
over to the charities of Paris. There are e 
auction sales daily at the different offices. The lots 
are arranged so that the dealers know when to 
attend. Monday is set apart for ornaments and 
books ; Wednesday, for rich stuffs and shawls; 
Friday, for diamonds, jewellery, and watches, 
which are daily brought to the mont-de-piété in 
numbers varying from ten to twelve thousand, 
amounting at the end of the year to about forty 
tons. On the other days the miscellaneous goods 
are disposed of. The saleroom is an immense 
rotunda, with a horse-shoe table in the middle. 
At the outside, the public are seated ; and inside, 
the auctioneer and his officials, Anything may be 
withdrawn by the owner at the last moment, before 
the blow of the hammer. Of about three hundred 
and fifty lots sold daily, six or seven are saved in 
articulo mortis, 

The same people generally attend these sales ; 
the ladies appearing on a Wednesday, in addition 
to the dealers in toilets, who are judges of lace, 
cachemeres, and such things ; whilst on Friday, about 
one o'clock, the buyers are of a decidedly Jewish 
cast of countenance, such as know how to value a 
diamond to the hundredth part of a carat. Any 
stranger who comes for a bargain will find himself 
outwitted ; the old habitués are in league together, 
and bid high. On Monday morning, the Auver- 

nats, who are the menders of pans and tins, appear, 
cause all that kind of material is disposed of ; 
they are succeeded by the dealer in old books, who 
has his stall on the quays or in the neighbourhood 
of the schools. Diamonds, watches, silver and 
plated goods, fetch a high price ; other things are 
absolutely disdained, and go for next to nothing. 
The dresses, which are very numerous, have not 
the miserable appearance that might be expected ; 
many are elegant, having been pawned by some 
actress or lover of bails. It is curious how fond 
some owners are of renewing their pawn-tickets for 
the same thing. There was an umbrella which 
gained great celebrity, having been thus renewed 
for forty-seven years in succession ; it was hung 
against a wall, and clothed from handle to point 
with the paper-tickets like scales. One of the 
functionaries at length took pity on it, paid the 
money, and sent it to the rightful owner, who, far 
from being grateful, went into a ion, and 
declared that he was not an object ok thas A 
white calico curtain has been in pawn since 1823, 
upon which thirty-five francs have been paid— 
seven times its value, as five francs were originally 
lent upon it. A bronze leg of a statue may be 
seen ; it has been sent to enable the sculptor to finish 
the whole. There exist many heroes who have 
_ through the mont-de-piété limb by limb 
ore standing on their — in public squares. 


Ten or twelve mattresses will be brought in at the 
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“same time by a master of a boarding-school who 


has no pupils ; in one of the sub-offices there were 
no less than eight thousand eight hundred of these 
at one time. 

It is thus that this useful institution borrows, 
lends, releases, and sells its contents day by day, 
and by this series of operations it has endeavoured 
to cut the throat of exorbitant money-lenders. It 
would perhaps be too much to say that usury no 
longer exists in Paris ; the love of gain is always 
more or less an attraction. But the administration 
of the mont-de-piété is very skilfully combined 
to give satisfaction at the same time to the public 
and to the government ; it ——- constant vigi- 
lance and exemplary punctuality, and must be 
ever on its guard against ——— borrowers 
and cheats, as well as careless clerks, who, when 
labelling goods, have to be cautious how they are 
described, or in the enormous storerooms they will 
be assuredly lost. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


THE restraint and exclusion from worldly experi- 
ence, under which a large portion of a sailor’s life 
is passed on board ship, naturally tend to make 
him the prey of unprincipled agents of various 
sorts, on going ashore with his hard-earned wages. 
How he is stripped of his money, his clothes, his 
bedding—everything he possesses—it would be 
painful to describe. 

It was the consideration of this prodigious evil, 
and of the wretched condition to which seamen 
were often reduced from the want of some respect- 
able lodging-house to which they might resort 
when in port, and where they might be secure 
from plunder, which induced some friends of the 
sailor to try and meet the want. A distinguished 
naval officer, the late Captain Elliot, conceived 
the idea of establishing houses for the reception 
of seamen, where plain but comfortable accom- 
modation should be provided at moderate charges, 
and money, clothes, and any other possessions 
safely deposited. A suitable site was secured 
in the vicinity of the London Docks, where a 
building was erected, which, under the name of 
a ‘ Sailor’s Home, was to supply what was needed. 
No sooner were its doors opened, and its existence 
made known to seamen arriving in the London 
Docks, than they began to avail themselves of 
its privileges, Very speedily the success of the 
experiment was proved by the numbers who 
flocked to the Sailor's Home. Increased accom- 
modation was called for, and supplied. The build- 
ing was enlarged so as to contain five hundred 
beds ; and the fact that a quarter of a million sea- 
men have boarded in this institution since its 
opening in 1855, attests the success which has 
attended Captain Elliot’s conception. A bust of 
the captain is now appropriately placed in the 
large dining-hall of the building which he founded, 
and his name well deserves to be remembered as 
that of a true ‘sailor’s friend.’ From the first 
moment when he conceived the idea of the Home, 
until his labours were terminated by sickness and 
death, he made it the great object of his life, 


giving up the advantages of his birth and position 
in society, and coming to reside in the remote east 
of London, where the building is situated, in order 
that he might devote himself more exclusively to 
the work. 

But the good work was not suffered to drop with 
Captain Elliot’s death. Many others, both in the 
profession and out of it, came forward to help it on. 
Amongst others, Admiral Sir William Hall took 
up the cause with especial energy ; and many years’ 
experience has now established the success of the 
undertaking, and proved its value. We recently 
paid a visit to the Home, and can testify to its 
admirable arrangements, and the perfect manner in 
which it is adapted to the purpose for which it was 
instituted. One peculiar feature in the internal 
construction is, that instead of the large dormitories 
which we usually meet with in similar institutions, 
we find here long rows of little separate apart- 
ments, each of the inmates being allotted a small 
cabin big enough to contain his chest and ‘kit, 
in addition to a clean and comfortable bed. This 
makes Jack feel quite at home, and as though he 
were on board ship; an illusion which is still 
further increased by the forest of masts which he 
sees from his window overlooking the London 
Docks. In the dining-hall, four wholesome and 
substantial meals are furnished in the course of the 
day ; and below-stairs is a ‘ bar,’ where beer and ale 
—undrugged—aresupplied to those who desirethem, 
as well as tea and coffee. A comfortable reading- 
room, well supplied with magazines and periodicals, 
invites the seamen to a profitable disposal of some 
of the s' time which hangs so heavy on their 
hands while ashore ; and for those less studiously 
disposed there is a billiard-table—on which we saw 
a couple of tars playing a very good game—and 
several bagatelle boards and other amusements. 
There are baths and wash-houses and a barber's 
shop on the premises, and by no means least, there 
is an outfitter’s shop, where Jack can supply him- 
self with an entire ‘kit, at fair prices, without 
being imposed upon by the dealers who usually 
make a harvest out of him. The principle of the 
institution is to afford its inmates the opportunity 
of providing themselves with everything they re- 
quire while on land, without being exposed to the 
rapacity or dishonesty of those who are only seek- 
ing to take advantage of their simplicity. The 
moderate charge made by the establishment to 
boarders for all these advantages is only fifteen 
shillings a week for men ; and eighteen-and-sixpence 
for officers, who mess in a different room. But 

rhaps the greatest of all the advantages offered 
by the Home is in taking charge of the seamen’s 
money for them, and preventing their being robbed 
or cajoled out of it. Its authorities receive the men’s 
wages, and keep an account with them, investing 
their money in the savings-bank, or remitting it 
when required. Some idea of the benefit of this 
system may be formed from the following statistics, 
supplied by the treasurer—namely, that duri 
the past year L.75,000 have been 1 3 an 
since the opening of the Home, upw of two 
millions sterling have been paid into the bank. 
Without the intervention of this institution, the 

ter part of this money would doubtless have 
ound its way into the hands of ‘crimps, and 


their confederates, the low lodging-house couse) 
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It is satisfactory to be informed that these have 
diminished considerably in number since the open- 
ing of the Home, and are known to complain that 
their occupation is no longer so lucrative as it was. 
The original Home in London was quickly suc- 
ceeded by the establishment of others in the differ- 
ent seaport towns ; and there are now nineteen of 
them in various of the coast of England and 
Wales, five in Ireland, four in Scotland, and ten in 
the colonies, besides nine in America and in differ- 
ent parts of the continent. Immediately adjoinin, 
the Home in Well Street, there is another kindre 
institution, originated by the same founders, and 
opened at the same time, called the ‘ Destitute 
Sailor's Asylum, for affording assistance to sailors 
of every nation who are in need of it. Sickness or 
shipwreck, or imposition on the part of others, such 
as we have glanced at above, or recklessness, or old 
age, or many other causes, may bring distress on 
sailors. To such, this institution holds out a help- 
ing hand. Those who are in want, it welcomes 
without distinction of nationality; it feeds, and 
shelters, and clothes them while in need, and 
assists them to retrieve their misfortunes, and find 
employment. Since the opening of this Asylum, 
50,772 seamen have been received into it. 


THE IRWELL, 


Manchester is advancing in a new direction ; it 
means to have a ‘humorous and satirical jour- 
nal,’ the City Lantern, all to itself. Why not? 
There are readers enough and to spare ; Aristo- 
phanes, we know, catered for a very much 
smaller public. And as for writers, in these 
days, when everything is reduced to a question of 
counting heads, it may be ‘ confidently expected’ 
that Manchester and ord contain wit enough 
to keep their Lantern at least up to average bright- 
ness. The Lantern has begun well; it does not 
attempt too much, and is strictly and intensely 
local. One must be a ‘Manchester man’ to under- 
stand a great deal of the fun which is impartially 
Et at town-clerk, mayor, mayor-expectant, 

ishop, dean, and ritualist clergy. The following 
Song of the Irwell, however, is, unhappily, of 
more than local application : 


I flow by tainted, noisome spots, 
dark and river ; 
gases m t-me-nots, 
Which for ever. 
I grow, I glide, I slip, I slide, 
mock your poor endeavour ; 
For men may write and men may talk, 
But I reek on for ever. 


I reek with all my might and main, 
Of plague and death the brewer ; 
With here and there a nasty drain, 
And here and there a sewer. 
By fetid bank, impure and rank, 
I swirl, a loathsome river : 
— is strong, though I am weak ; 
th floats on me for ever. 


The whole parody ought to be separately printed 
and sung by in scores of our 
and alas! a good many of our southern towns. 
If the City Lantern can do for the Irwell what 
Punch did for ‘dirty Father Thames, we may 
hope that other lanterns will be turned upon 
oar polluted rivers elsewhere. — Pall Mall 
tte. 


THE CEMETERY. 


How still the cemetery lies 

Beneath the early morning light ! 

Ere from the turf the thick dews rise, 
That fell from the cool wings of night. 
There was a name in olden times 

To this last sanctuary given, 

Solemn and sweet as midnight chimes, 
Embalmed with thoughts of peace and heaven ; 
* God’s Acre,’ ever-hallowed word. 

Like the sweet frankincense and myrrh 
That once the weeping women poured 
Within the Holiest Sepulchre, 

It sheds a fragrance through the gloom 
And shadow of the silent tomb. 

Mutely as sleeping seraphin 

With hands in prayer unspoken pressed, 
Peace and deep silence dwell within 
The portals of this place of rest ; 

The very winds seem hushed and low ; 
Softly they pass along the sod 

With a continuous sigh, as though 

The feet of pitying angels trod 

Where the translucent sunlight laves 
With rippling gold the low green graves : 
Half hidden in the quiet gloom 

Of branches stooping to the moss, 

With daisies showered, the massive tomb, 
White urn and monumental cross, 
Around, far as the eye can see, 

Tell of some cherished memory. 

Sweet sacred meditations seem 

To brood in the still atmosphere ; 

All is so calm, one scarce might deem 
That aught of grief could linger here ; 
And yet how oft the weary feet 

Toiling along this rugged earth, 

And hearts bereaved and sad that meet 
Around the desolated hearth, 

With speechless bitter longing turn, 
Day after day, to this calm spot ; 

With restless thoughts in vain that yearn, 
For the beloved ones who ‘are not,’ 

For the departed smiles that shone 

All radiant once with trust and love, 
And for the household voices gone 

To join the eternal choirs above, 

For the hearts once warm and true, 
Crumbling now beneath the yew, 

Under pale spring-blossoms lonely laid 
In the cemetery’s shade. 
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